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THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL OF THE MIDDLE WEST: 
A MINNESOTA TYPE 



GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Our high schools are rapidly approaching a national standard. 
Miss Sara A. Burstall, a shrewd English observer who looked in on 
us in 1908, noted an "astonishing" uniformity: 

There is more uniformity in the high-school course of study, over an area 
from Minneapolis to Boston, and from Washington to St. Louis (which takes 
two days and nights to cross by train) than in the half-dozen secondary 
schools in the one city of Manchester. This is not a matter of law; it is a 

matter of common consent All the best schools have the same things, 

which are, it is presumed, the best at that particular time, as is the prevailing 
hat, or shirt waist, or set of furs. 

In buildings, equipment, ratio of instructors to enrolment, 
coeducation, length of course, textbooks, methods of instruction, 
and requirements for graduation, there is essential agreement. 
The term "American high school" has acquired a more definite 
meaning than has the term "American college." In all parts of 
the country, secondary schools not up to the mark realize that they 
bear the name only by courtesy, and are hastening to reach the 
national standard. 

At the same time, change is coming on apace. Our schools are 
differentiating — not in essentials and not in all subjects. In meet- 
ing the call for practical education, each section of the country 
is shaping a part of a course or one of several courses to meet local 
demands. It is reasonable to suppose that all progressive coedu- 
cational schools will take on home economics, but the needs of 
the homemaker are much the same wherever the home may be. 
It is in arranging a portion of the work for boys that the greatest 
diversity must appear. 

In fact, the high schools of the Middle West are differentiating 
rapidly. The schools of the larger cities are moving in the direction 

go 
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of commercial subjects and the mechanic arts, while the schools of 
the smaller towns and rural centers are giving attention to subjects 
of agricultural value. The large high school is beginning to study 
city life and city problems and the small high school is beginning 
to study rural life and rural problems. It is already evident that 
the progressive city high school of the near future is to be based in 
part on the life and the industry of the city and that the equally 
progressive small school is to be based on the life and the industry 
of the country. Two types of high schools are rising — the large 
and the small. Standard subjects and home economics are to be 
found in both. Commerce and manufacturing are to be empha- 
sized in the one; agriculture, in some of its forms, in the other. 

A definite attempt to develop schools of the latter type has been 
made in Minnesota. Encouraged by state aid, over ninety of our 
schools have employed graduates of agricultural colleges and are 
working on the problem of agricultural education. A concrete 
example may be found in the state high school of Cokato. Con- 
ditions are favorable. The village has scant eight hundred inhabit- 
ants. It is situated in a fertile country of rolling prairie and small 
lakes, a short two hours by western train from Minneapolis. The 
town and surrounding territory are settled by intelligent, thrifty, 
church-going Scandinavians, Germans, and Americans. Highways, 
country churches, rural schoolhouses, co-operative creameries, dairy 
barns, orchards, nurseries, and a fair proportion of well-bred stock 
give the country-side an air of thrift and prosperity. The farmers 
are emulous, well disposed toward co-operation, and take pride in 
winning firsts at county, state, and national exhibits. 

The village serves as a center, and is known legally as the central 
district. Thirteen surrounding common-school districts club with 
the village for agricultural and industrial purposes, and are known 
legally as associated districts. The school officers of the asso- 
ciated districts, three members from each, thirty-nine in all, form 
a board having authority to levy a special tax for associated pur- 
poses. Each rural board elects one of its members to sit with 
the six members of the central school board to spend the funds of 
the associated districts and to employ the special instructors 
required by law. The board of tax levy sits annually as a board 
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of review. It audits the report of the treasurer of the central 
school as to associated expenditure and hears the report and 
recommendations of the superintendent. 

The associated board has provided a blacksmith shop on the 
grounds of the central school. The village, that is to say the 
central school, has erected a building in size the equivalent of a 
twelve-room grade building, with additional space in a basement. 
Five rooms are set apart for the use of the village grades. The 
usual high-school assembly room, laboratory, and recitation rooms 
are in evidence. Shopwork requires the equivalent of three rooms. 
Agriculture has even more room; home economics has special 
quarters, and a room is set aside for the training of rural teachers. 
During the past two years, not including the current school year, 
the associated district has expended $3,298 for reference books and 
outfit, exclusive of the department of agriculture. As might be 
expected, shops and kitchen come in for the larger amounts; but 
the school library has received $350. The money has been laid out 
with judgment. With the purchases of the present year, the school 
may be said to have the foundation of an adequate, but not a 
wasteful, equipment. 

The activities of the school organization are all directed by 
the village superintendent; they include: (1) an independent 
rural school in each of the thirteen associated districts; (2) a 
training school for rural teachers; (3) the usual eight grades of the 
village school — 190 pupils; (4) the ordinary high school of four 
years — North Central Association standards; (5) industrial 
departments; (6) a winter short course; (7) an experimental farm; 
(8) agricultural extension. 

The rural schools vary in size and are controlled each by its 
own board of three. The village board has no authority over them, 
but they have pride in being a part of the larger union. Under 
legal arrangement with the board of review they are visited by the 
village superintendent and by the industrial instructors. Their 
teachers are in close personal touch with the central school. Their 
methods are up to date. They have school libraries, supplementary 
reading, reference books, maps, globes, and other equipment. 

The school for training rural teachers is a valuable part of the 
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system. Quarters are provided for the exclusive use of the depart- 
ment. The course is one year in length. At least one year of 
high-school work is required for entrance. Students who have 
had not less than three years of high-school work and who do the 
year of training work are granted high-school diplomas and are 
entitled without further examination to first-grade teachers' 
certificates, good for any rural school in the state. These students, 
a round dozen in number, are in charge of an instructor who gives 
her entire time to them. They divide their time between instruct- 
ing small groups of grade pupils and the study of the elementary 
phases of the common branches. Teacher and students give the 
year to preparation for rural work. At the close of the course the 
graduates are in demand, and as a matter of fact already fill the 
positions in the various associated schools. 

The usual eight grades of a village school are maintained. This 
part of the school is governed exclusively by the rules of the central 
board. The teachers, five in number, are graduates of state normal 
schools, and receive salaries ranging from $50 to $60 per month. 
The enrolment is about two hundred. Textbooks are free. The 
grades are responsible to the superintendent, but the director of 
the teachers' training school spends half of each day in seeing that 
small groups of grade pupils are instructed properly by the training 
teachers. Her relationship to the grades, therefore, is so constant 
and so intimate that this part of the school has the virtual advantage 
of an expert supervisor. 

The high school is organized in the usual way, and is taught by 
a principal and six assistants. All but one are college graduates. 
The lowest salary paid is $630 for the school year of nine months; 
the highest salary paid an instructor is $1,350. The high school is 
attended by over one hundred students. Tuition is free in all 
departments, but, as this may be said of each of two hundred and 
eight state high schools, the attendance is confined to students 
from the village and the trading community. Classes are main- 
tained in some thirty subjects. There are the usual classes in 
mathematics, history, science, English, and foreign languages. 
Due attention is given to commercial subjects and to political 
economy. 
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The industrial departments are an integral part of the school. 
They are stimulated by a special state grant to be named later. 
Every effort is made to adapt the work to the local needs of a 
farming community. In the sewing-room, ornamental and decora- 
tive work and Christmas gifts are not neglected, but stress is placed 
on mending, and on making garments and other articles of direct 
utility. In the kitchen, canning, preserving, the cooking of meats, 
and the making of wholesome puddings, bread, pies, and cakes are 
taught. Sanitation, diet, nursing, marketing, serving lunches, and 
household management come in for a share of attention. The girls 
give one-fourth of their time to this work, one-fourth to English, 
and the remaining half to the ordinary standard subjects. The 
shopwork is intensely practical. At a street fair held last autumn 
the boys were on hand with wagon boxes completely ironed, hay- 
racks, stock crates, farm gates, and a long list of articles in wood 
and in metal. Furniture and other domestic articles are not 
overlooked, but a distinct effort is made to gain the approbation 
of the practical farmer. 

Instruction in agriculture is required by law to include practical 
work with soils, crops, fertilizers, drainage, farm machinery, farm 
buildings, breeds of live-stock, live-stock judging, animal diseases 
and remedies, production of milk and cream, testing of same, 
manufacture of butter and cheese, horticulture, gardening, and 
such other questions as have a direct relation to the business of 
farming. The department has a suite of rooms, including storage 
for seed corn and other products. A pleasing feature is an exten- 
sive, well-arranged, and growing collection of agricultural bulletins. 

A tract of thirteen rich acres situated on the shore of a lake 
about half a mile from the central school has been set apart as a 
school farm. Last year $319 was expended for tools, seeds, and 
labor. In corn-growing, much is made of ear tests. There are 
experimental plots of various grains, vegetables, and forage plants, 
including alfalfa. One local enthusiast has figured it all out that 
during the short two years of the present organization, the influence 
of the school and farm on dairying and corn-growing has brought 
several times as much ready money into the associated districts 
as the entire school has cost. 
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A winter short course has developed here, as well as elsewhere, 
into a valuable feature. It is held at the central school. There 
is no red tape. There is no age limit. Ability to profit is the 
requirement for entrance. The course opens after the fall 
plowing and corn-husking are done and closes before the rush 
of spring work comes on. The hours are from 10:00 a.m. to 
3:00 P.M., giving time to do chores at home morning and evening. 
Each family or group of families furnishes its own transportation. 
Over a hundred motley, but eager, students are in atten- 
dance. Additional instructors are employed at this season, but 
all hands, from the superintendent down, take hold and help. 
The instructor and the girls enrolled in the teachers' training 
department give a good account of themselves. Instruction 
is given in English, farm arithmetic, and accounts. Agricul- 
ture, cooking, sewing, carpentry, blacksmithing, spelling, penman- 
ship, and farm law are taught. Each student is assigned to the 
work most needed. It is not unusual to find an agricultural giant 
plying the trade of Vulcan at his ease one hour, while the next 
finds him perspiring over the sonorous page of a third reader. If 
any part of our school work demonstrates that the Minnesota 
high-school system has finally got down to business it is the winter 
short course now going in a hundred schools. 

Agricultural extension is a chapter in itself. The state college 
of agriculture, including an able corps of institute workers, has taken 
the deepest interest in the success of the movement. The superin- 
tendent has organized series after series of evening schoolhouse 
meetings. The average attendance at fifty-four of the meetings 
held the first winter was forty-five; the average for this autumn was 
eighty-eight. Board members, the industrial teachers, successful 
farmers, and chance visitors have been drafted. Mr. A. D. Wilson, 
superintendent of farmers' institutes, has sent in speaker after 
speaker for farm visitation and evening meetings. Systematic 
farmers' institutes, a week in length, are held regularly each year. 
Corn contests and street shows have been held. The school has set 
tables for three hundred people at a time. 

The school and its activities cost money. The school tax in 
the village is 24 mills. The annual sources of revenue for current 
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expense, omitting the expenditure for the rural schools and the 
grades of the village, may be set down: 

1. Regular *state aid to each high school $1,750 

2. Special *state agricultural aid 2,500 

3. *State bonus of $150 for each associating district (13) 1,950 

4. A per capita share of income from state school fund 

(estimated) 800 

5. *State award for the teachers' training school 750 

6. Help in lectures and other forms from the agricul- 

tural college 500 

7. Village contribution (fuel $500) about $1,000 

8. Voluntary tax on associated territory (2! mills) 2,000 

Total $11,250 

* The term "state" indicates a bonus paid directly from the state treasury by virtue of legislative 



enactment. 



The management of so many varied interests requires judgment 
and activity. Citizens of Cokato have contributed time and 
thought and money; automobiles and livery teams have been 
tendered freely; farmers have taken hold of the enterprise; local 
bankers have advanced money until state grants and taxes were 
available; but it is not too much to say that the superintendent 
is the key to the situation. 

Some of the advantages of the Minnesota plan as exemplified 
by Cokato may be named: 

1. The problem of rural schools is solved, at least for this com- 
munity. Teachers, texts, courses of study, and methods of 
instruction are brought under expert supervision. 

2. A supply of rural teachers is established. These teachers, 
who have been trained in the central school, go back and forth 
familiarly and are in as close touch with the superintendent as 
are the grade teachers of the village. 

3. Agricultural instruction is brought to the farmer's door. 
The organization of from one to half a dozen such schools in each 
county — no distant day-dream — is far ahead of a sparse system 
of schools, such as one for each congressional district. 

4. The plan is economical. Present buildings are utilized and 
the ordinary high-school teachers are able to do the academic 
part of the work. 
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5. By combining the resources of town, county, and state, and 
by avoiding duplication, competent instructors may be employed. 

6. Class education— and this is no trifling matter — is avoided. 

7. The town school is improved by the attendance of country 
students, and country students are improved by mingling with 
town students. 

8. A long step has been taken to solve the problems of rural 
life. The influence of a co-operative school will be exerted, not 
only in favor of greater productivity and of co-operation in market- 
ing, but in favor of improved roads, speedy transportation, reason- 
able hours of work, and increased pay. The upshot of it all cannot 
fail to be more homes of thrift and contentment. 

Cokato is a leader, but is not alone in the good work. Two 
dozen other Minnesota schools duplicate the departments and 
the work of Cokato, and four score more are hastening after. There 
is no hostility for the old, but our schools are after the new. Ten 
short years will see the Minnesota high school rebuilt, and when 
our schools have been reorganized we shall have a system that 
serves the people — a system that faces the future, not the past. 
In the meantime, friends of education need have no fear that the 
Minnesota high schools are receding from the national standard 
or that sound learning and higher education are in jeopardy, for 
a school that combines sport, work, and study is the best of all 
preparatory schools. 



